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pewter, glass and the like have been retrieved from oblivion and have 
been associated with surviving examples of their work. 


Despite widely accepted opinion to the contrary, it has been proved that 
Gilbert Stuart painted some important miniatures. The burial place of 
the great artist, long-forgotten, has recently been found. 


Pioneer in encouraging research in these directions and 
in publishing its results is The Magazine ANTIQUES. 


Handsomely printed, copiously illustrated, genially 
written, rich in wisdom as well as in knowledge, con- 
stantly aware of the human values of ancient things, 
ANTIQUES appeals to the historian, the collector, the 
architect, the decorator and to all others who believe in 
cultivating the art of living. 


Start your subscription today and 
enjoy each month a friendly and 
stimulating visitor to your home. 
$5 for one year; $8 for two years. 
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John Brown's body lies a mouldering in the grave, 

John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave, 

John Brown's body lics a mouldering’in the grave, 
His soul's marching on! 


Caunus. 


a Hally, Haliclujah ! Glory Hally Hallelujah! Glory Hally Halle-, 
ujah ! 


His soul's marching on ! 


He's gone to be a soldier in the army of the Lord, 
He's gone, &c 
IIe’s gone, &c. 
is soul’s marching on! 
Cuogvs. 
Glury Hally, Halleiujah! &e. 
is soul's marching on ! 


John Brown's knapsack is strapped upon his back— 
John Brown's, &c. 
Johh Brown’s, &c. 
Ilis soul's inarching on ! 
Cuorvs. 
\ilory Hally, Hallelujah! &c. 


is soul’s marching on! 


His pet lambs will meet him on the way— 
His pet lambs, &c. 
His pet lambs, &c. 
‘they go marching on! 
Cuorvs. 
Glory Hally, IHallelujah! &c. 
They go marching on! 


They will hang Jeff Davis to a tree! 
They will hang, &c. 
They will hang, &c. 
As they march along? 
Cuorvs. 
Glory, Hally, Hallelujah! &c. 
Asthey march along! 


Now, three rousing cheers for the Union ! 
Now, &c. 
Now, &c. 

As we are marching on! 


Cuonrvs. 
Glory Hally, Hallelujah! Glory Lally, Hallelujah ! Glory, Hally, Halle 
lujah ! 


Hip, Hip, Hip, Hip, Hurrah! 
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“John Brown's Body Lies A Mouldering In The Grave” 


Che Popular Civil Tar Song which Criginated at 
Fort Tarren, Boston Harbor 


By J. RAYNER WHIPPLE 


N the morning of July 18, 1861, 
both sides of State Street, Boston, 
were lined by a noisy, impatient 
and restless crowd waiting for the already 
late parade of Colonel Fletcher Web- 
12th Massachusetts Regiment 
which was to disembark from Fort War- 
ren and march to Boston Common for a 
grand review by Governor John A. An- 
drew and his staff before leaving for the 
battle-front of America’s Civil War. 
Presently the noisy hub-bub of the side- 
walk crowds stopped. A roll of drums was 
heard in the followed by the 
ste; addy tr: amp of he: av) boots on the cobble- 


| 
Ster s 


dist: ince, 


rows of blue-uni- 
12th Regiment, 
2nd Battalion, swung up 
the street, preceded by the famous band of 
Patrick Gilmore —the Sousa of his d: Ly. 
Gilmore high his gold- knobbed 
baton, the drums gave a prolonged roll, 
was filled w ith the thrilling 
“Tohn Brown’s Body Lies A 
The Grave” 


and then the 
formed soldiers of the 


Stone S, 


eSce irted by the 


raised 


and the air 
strains of 


Mouldering In 


—the song 





wi was to sound the death-knell of slav- 

'. Heard for the first time by an Ameri- 
can n public, the effect was electrical, and 
before the end of the 
reached the spectators joined in with the 
singing troops. Before nightfall the tune 
echoed from City Point to Beacon Hill. 
The following day New York crowds re- 
12th marched 


first chorus was 


Spo mnded similarly as the 
down Broadway to the Jersey Ferry, and 
it was the same story all the way to Wash- 
ington. The “Hallelujah Regiment,” 
Was soon called, left behind people cheer- 


as it 


ing and singing as It moved farther south 
to the lines of battle. 
That this old Civil War 


tributed much to American history is now 


SOnLY CoNn- 


almost universally agreed by those re- 
sponsible for the building and maintain- 
ing of national morale, both civilian and 
military. Added to this example are many 
of the First World War songs in showing 
the tremendous power of inspirational 
music In times of great national emotion. 


Probably not one person in ten thousand 
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Courtesy of the author 


Colonel Fletcher THebster 


SON OF DANIEL WEBSTER, COMMANDER 
OF THE 12TH MASSACHUSETTS REGIMENT 


knows that “It’s a Long Way to Tipper- 
ary’’ was written by Jack Judge, an Eng- 
lishman, but it is credited by the English 
as having been a strong factor in helping 
to keep up morale, particularly in the days 
when the Germans were marching on 
Paris. Our own George M. Cohan ren- 
dered a similar service when, in a moment 
of inspiration, he wrote “Over There,” 
on the very day the United States entered 
the war, and a score of other songs helped 
to keep blithe the hearts of soldiers during 
those hideous days. 

That some of our greatest songs had 
insignificant beginnings is well demon- 
strated by the story of “ John Brown’s 


es 


Body Lies A Mouldering In The Grae.” 
At the beginning of the Civil War, in 
April of 1861, three companies of light 
infantry —known as the “Tiger Battal- 
ion’’— were sent to Fort Warren, on 
George’s Island, Boston Harbor, under 
the command of Major Ralph W. New- 
ton. The condition of the fort then was 
similar to that which the boys of the 24 Ist 
Coast Artillery Regiment found in Sep- 
tember, 1940—in bad need of cleaning 
up, especially the parade ground. So the 
time of the “Tigers’—most of whom 
were of the white-collar class—was di- 
vided between drills and pick-and-shovel 
work on the parade ground. It was but a 
day or two before the boys found that 
group singing helped to lighten their 
task, and a vocal quartet developed from 
a group composed of Charles E. Edgerly, 
Newton Burnette, James H. Jenkins and 
a young Scotchman named John Brown. 
Many an evening between supper and 
taps the four entertained their fellows by 
singing such popular songs of the day as 
“Old Dog Tray,” “Nelly was a Lady,” 
“My Gum Tree Canoe,” “Sweet Ellen 
Bayne.” But a need was felt for a good 
marching song. 

One of the boys had an old “Melo- 
deon” (hymnal) edition of 1861 which 
contained a hymn entitled “Say, Broth- 
ers, Will You Meet Us,”— much used ia 
Methodist camp meetings. The melod 
was a catchy one, but the words were 
hardly suitable for a group of young 
soldiers. 

With the tragedy at Harper’s Ferry 
and the John Brown who took such a 
prominent part in it so fresh in the publi 
mind, it was natural that John Brown, 
the young Scotchman, should be in for a 
lot of teasing. He had quite a reputation 
for tardiness, and when anyone asked 
where he was the stock reply would be 

















“John Brown's Bodp”’ 








Iiv3 Say, Brothers, Will You Meet Us. 
From ‘‘Lee Avenue Casket.”" By permission. Arr. by Franklin H. Lammas. 
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1. Say, brothers, will you meet us, Say, brothers, will you meet us, 
2. By the grace of God we'll meet you, By the grace of God we’ll meet you, 
lory, glo-ry, bal - le - lu - jah. 


Full Ch. Glory, glo-ry, hal - le - lu - jah, 
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Say, brothers, will you meet us, On Canaan’s hap-py shore. 


By the grace of God we’ll meet ‘you, Where parting is no more. 
Glory, glo- ry, hal-le - lu - jah, For ev-er, ev-er more. 
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Jesus lives and reigns for ever, 
Jesus lives and reigns for ever, 
Jesus lives and reigns for ever, 
On Canaan’s happy shore. 


Cuo.—Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
For ever, evermore. 


The Old Hrmn in “The Melodeon”’ 


THE MELODY OF WHICH WAS ADAPTED TO 
“TOHN BROWN’S BODY LIES A MOULDERING IN THE GRAVE” 


“Brown, Aw, John Brown’s body lies a 
mouldering in the grave.”’ Then one day 
someone combined these words with the 
old melodeon tune. It was instantly pop- 
ular and other words were added. Fin- 
ally, Henry Halgreen and James E. 
Greenleaf arranged it for the camp quar- 
tet. Later verses were added by friends of 
Greenleaf —C. §. Hall and C. B. Marsh, 
printers in Chelsea—and it was copy- 
righted by Hall and sold on the streets of 
Boston for “a penny a ballad.” More 
elaborate editions followed, and “John 
Brown’s Body Lies A Mouldering In 


The Grave” became a popular and per- 





manent American song. Although the 
first published copies shown some varia- 
tions, the phrase “John Brown’s Body 
Lies A Mouldering In The Grave” is 
universal throughout. 

‘The musical entertainments in the bar- 
racks attracted attention and one evening 
a special programme was prepared and 
the officers were invited. When the “John 
Brown” song was rendered Major New- 
ton quietly suggested that the name John 
Brown be dropped as the public would 
think it was meant to glorify the John 
Brown of Harper’s Ferry and that it would 
be unwise to emphasize the incident at 
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that time. A new version was issued but it 
was too late, for the John Brown words 
had become too popular. 

There was no band at the fort and 
Gilmore’s was sent down on Saturdays 
for a concert and dress parade. Gilmore 
asked the quartet to sing the song for him, 
and they went into one of the casements 
and he played it through with them on his 
cornet. Later he had Dodsworth of New 
York make an arrangement of it for 4s 
band. 

On May 25, 1863, the “Tigers” were 
ordered back to Boston to make room for 
the newly formed 11th, 12th and 13th 
Regiments. The old battalion was found 
too cumbersome and was disbanded, but a 
large percentage of its members reenlisted 
in the 12th and many were made ser- 
geants. Ihe 12th had its own band and 
“John Brown’s Body” was immediately 
added to its repertoire. 

There have been many misconceptions 
about the origin of the song itself and also 
of how Julia Ward Howe adapted the 
tune to the classic “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” ‘The story that Abraham 
Lincoln was so moved by the melody that 
he commissioned her to create a hymn 
from it is now found to be inaccurate. 
The true story is that in the late fall of 
1861 Mrs. Howe, with her husband and 
a party of friends, was in Washington, 
with their headquarters at the Willard 
Hotel. One day they were invited to at- 
tend a review of the Union troops at some 
distance from the city. While they were 
watching the maneuvers a sudden move- 
ment of the enemy made immediate ac- 
tion of the troops necessary, and Mrs. 
Howe and her party, which included the 
Rev. James Clarke, 


obliged to return to Washington at once. 


Freeman were 


As the drive back was very slow, the road 


= 


being nearly filled with troops, to help 
entertain themselves they sang some of 
the army songs that were so popular at 
that time. They ended with “John 
Brown’s Body Lies A Mouldering In 
The Grave,” which song particular 
pleased the soldiers. Mr. Clarke asked 
Mrs. Howe why she didn’t write some 
good words for that stirring tune. She re- 
plied that she had wanted to but the 
proper words had not come to her mind. 
In the early part of the next morning, 
however, she awoke, and as she lay wait- 
ing for the dawn, the lines of her famous 
hymn came to her. She got up and wrote 
them down fearing that if she did not do 
so at once the words might be forgotten. 
‘These she sent to James i Fields, then 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, who 
published her verses anonymously in the 
February, 1862, issue, giving them the 
title of ““The Battle Hymn Of The Re- 
public.” 

An interesting incident connected with 
the old song “‘John Brown’s Body Lies A 
Mouldering In The Grave” is found in 
Sherman’s own account of his famous 
“March to the Sea.”’ When his men 
reached Shady Lane, Georgia, a brief hait 
was made during which one of his regi- 


‘Tohn 


Brown's 
Body.”’ Immediately a number of young 


ment bands struck up 


negro girls came out of the supposed] 
deserted houses and formed a_ circ! 
around the band and performed what 
seemed like a religious ceremonial dance. 
It was later learned that the original 
melodeon hymn, which was used in negro 
camp meetings, had taken on a type of 
voodoo significance, and the negro girls 
believed that if they did not dance when- 
ever they hear it played or sung they 
would be destined to remain spinsters the 
rest of their lives. 
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Address of President Arthur B. Lisle 


READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF Marcu 11, 1942 


T had never occurred to me that the 

present war either could or would 

bring me compensation of any kind. 
[It has, however, done just that, since it 3s 
precisely these very troublous times that 
have prevented Mrs. Lisle and myself 
from following our usual custom of trav- 
elling outside the United States for a 
month or two in mid-winter. This is a 
custom which, until today, has kept me, as 
the Society’s President, from having the 
pleasure of addressing you personally. 

The year just ended has seen but one 
real estate acquisition, yet that one so not- 
able as to make up in its quality for any 
lack in quantity. It is the famous old build- 
ing generally known as the Rocky Hill 
Meeting-house, in Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts, which came to us, with an en- 
dowment of about $8,000, as a gift from 
the West Parish Society of Salisbury, with 
the consent of the Massachusetts General 
Court. The structure is of the familiar ob- 
long, box-shaped type with the pulpit on 
one of the long sides and a gallery on the 
other three. There are square pews on the 
ground floor, with two-panel doors, and 
practically all the woodwork is unpainted, 
time-stained white pine, the remainder 
being marbleized. ‘The effect IS indescrib- 
ably attractive and makes of this building 
one of the most outstanding of the old 
New England meeting-houses that have 
been presery ed. It will be necessary to 
hold a few services every year, for which 
occasions clergymen of prominence will 
be sought in order to attract not only 
those locally interested, but many of our 
own members as well as summer visitors 
from the shore. 

The administration of the forty-two 


properties already acquired is, by vote of 


the Board, vested in the Corresponding 
Secretary, who will report concerning 
them. I may say, however, that it has been 
his purpose, as far as possible, to make each 
one income-producing. ‘This has not al- 
ways proved possible, but the chances are 
that as the years pass, the properties draw- 
ing on the Society’s general funds for 
maintenance will gradually diminish in 
number. 

As 1s to be expected with the care of so 
much real estate, extraordinary expenses 
are on occasion necessary, in order to in- 
crease Income or to save costs. Such a pay- 
ment was made for storm windows at the 
Otis house and its connecting New Eng- 
land Museum, and for partitions shutting 
off the museum’s top floor, in order to 
save fuel oil. Although this winter Boston 
has had at least three really cold spells, 
with the temperature at about zero, the 
annual saving in oil bills, based on the re- 
sults this year, promises to be about three- 
quarters of the cost of these improvements 
—a satisfactory investment. The cost of 
heating the Otis house and museum is 
about $750 a year, and since the storm 
windows have been used only on one of 
the four exposed sides, further reductions 
in heating expenses should be possible in 
the future. 

Another example of spending to save ts 
that of the capital borrowed to renovate 
the Colton Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts. ‘This house had been too 
much modernized to make of it, without 
restoration, an 


house, in 


appropriate museum 
house. As there was no endowment, the 
house was closed to the public and let to 
tenants, so keeping it on the local tax list, 
but at the same time producing essential 
income. In the seven and a half years that 


IOI 
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have passed it has earned not only its 
annual maintenance costs but also the en- 
tire amount borrowed for its rehabilita- 
tion, with interest, and is now showing a 
small annual profit. 

With reference to our acquisitions of all 
kinds, there seems to be a general feeling 
that the Society is affluent, and so able to 
buy what it needs, whether real estate or 
museum objects. As a matter of fact, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
Since the Society has for many years been 
operating at a loss, the properties which it 
has acquired have almost invariably come 
to it as bequests or gifts. In certain in- 
stances properties have, in the past, been 
accepted without endowment, the Board 
feeling that the excellence of the property 
justified the slight risk of adding to the 
year’s deficit. Now, however, such a pol- 
icy is impractical, and we are trying to 
make each already-acquired property self- 
sustaining, while insisting that each new 
acquisition shall come with the means for 
carrying itself. 

Regarding museum and library gifts, 
the situation is different, for we can oniv 
hope to make the museum and library 
self-supporting as the result of endow- 
ments to be received from sources yet to 
be discovered. Surely, there must be mem- 
bers or friends sufficiently conscious of the 
Society's needs, and aware of its services 
to the public, to make possible the receipt 
of the necessary sums. Should it be asked 
how much is needed, I would say that 
while $100,000 would in each case do a 
great deal of good, $200,000 could un- 
questionably be used without even enlarg- 
ing the present staff, and from there on 
each department could render service to 
the public in proportion to the amount of 
endowment received. 


We have always made a particular ef- 
fort to keep the library within the bounds 


a 


of our chosen activities. Following this 
rule, we have, for instance, limited the 
books on genealogy to such families as 
concerned our members or some of our 
museum or real estate properties ; not that 
others are refused, but we have made no 
effort to acquire them. Similarly with 
general history, which has been con- 
sidered outside our field and more that of 
other libraries, of which there are several 
not too far distant. 

On the other hand, when it comes to 
our own specialty —the pictorial repre- 
sentation of New England views of all 
kinds — wé have, if I may use the expres- 
sion, considered the sky the limit. Al- 
though it might be maintained that this 's 
not exactly library material, we have al- 
ways so classified it, and under the care 
of successive officials our collections have 
become fairly sizeable, numbering 76,311 
photographs, 25,57 3stereographs, 81,270 
picture postal cards, and 82,640 other 
views. Accordingly, our pictorial repre- 
sentations of New England, New Eng- 
landers, and related subjects, number 
265,794. This is an encouraging show- 
ing, the further development of which is 
absolutely dependent on a never-ceasing 
stream of gifts, but its availability to the 
public is equally dependent on the receipt 
of the endowments necessary for the em- 
ployment of an enlarged and trained of- 
fice staff required for its proper care, use 
and exhibition. 

As for the museum, we have found 
during our thirty-two years that gifts are 
received by the hundreds every year. 
There is no lack of material, but for its 
proper display and care we have long since 
found endowment to be imperative. 
Lacking endowment income, we cannot 
afford the employment of a whole-time 
Museum Director, together with a staff 
of trained assistants capable of giving ev- 
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ery object the special care which its con- 
tinued existence may demand. That our 
museum and library have been able to 
function so well is due to the conscientious 
labors of those having these departments 
in their charge. It is now high time that 
from some source should come the en- 
dowments which the museum and library 
so much need and so amply deserve. 

If I dwell but briefly on the bequest of 
the late Miss Janet Waring of her superb 
collection of stencils, together with the 
stencil maker’s travelling kit, it is not for 
lack of appreciation of the splendid quality 
of the material bequeathed, but rather 
that Mr. Johnson, in his report as Direc- 
tor of the Museum, may have the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning it more fully. It was 
the fact that we already had a noteworthy 
collection that influenced Miss Waring to 
bequeath us her own material. In com- 
bining the two we have now what must 
be one of the very finest collections of 
stencils in the country. The problem of its 
housing and preservation is being con- 
sidered with the utmost care so as to avoid 
the possibility of error. For example, one 
much-favored method of covering sten- 
cils has been found recently, through the 
experience of others, to injure the ma- 
terial over a period of years, and so a bet- 
ter one is being sought. One is reminded 
of the classic example of a collection of 
mediaeval English and French seals, 
which, for protection from damage, was 
carefully placed between layers of ab- 
sorbent cotton. As a result, the collection 
was ruined since the cotton drew from 
the seals the moisture necessary for their 
very existence, leaving them so brittle and 
friable as to crumble away. It is to avoid 
such and other dangers that we are ap- 
proaching the problem of the care of 
Miss Waring’s collection so deliberately. 
Through the kindness of Miss Waring’s 


sister, Miss Susan B. Waring, we have 
received a gift of five hundred dollars 
towards the cost of installing the collec- 
tion properly — assistance of a kind rarely 
offered, and correspondingly appreciated. 
The problem of increasing our mem- 
bership is vital to the Society’s continued 
existence. In good times we had some 
thirty-five hundred members, but thir- 
teen years of depression and the present 
war have reduced the number to less than 
two thousand. This loss we cannot af- 
ford as we are absolutely dependent on a 
large and interested membership for es- 
sential annual dues as well as for those in- 
dividual gifts, whether of museum or li- 
brary objects, which an appreciative 
membership so gladly provides. ‘To have 
our membership halved means a virtual 
halving of all these benefits. The loss of 
some sixteen hundred members, had they 
all been associates, would mean a differ- 
ence in income of $4,800 a year, but 
since some were certainly actives, the re- 
sulting loss in dues must be nearer $5,200 
a year. Had their response to spring and 
fall appeals in these depression years been 
but one-quarter of normal, an additional 
$2,600 annually would have been ours, 
so our true loss through membership de- 
cline amounts to about $7,500 a year. 
That amount alone would just about 
equal our present annual over-expendi- 
ture, making it more than ever apparent 
that the Society’s fundamental need is to 
recover the membership loss which it has 
sustained in the last thirteen years. How 
we are to make up this loss in times like 
the present 1s, of course, the great prob- 
lem, but one in the solution of which all 
members can give a part by bringing in at 
least one new member by appealing to 


their friends, or by sending in a list of 
names of likely prospects. At all events, 
this situation 1s brought to the attention of 
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all in order that it may have speedy and 
serious consideration. The example of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society in re- 
cently doubling its membership ts one that 
we must emulate and, if possible, surpass. 

Finally, I would add a word on the 
subject of bequests. It is, of course, in the 
power of each member to bequeath the 
Society something, nor is it necessary to 
have great wealth in order to make this 
possible. ‘The imagination hesitates at the 
consideration of the beneficial results that 
would have followed had our deceased 
members, over the last thirty-two years, 
left the Society an average of $100 each. 
Although impossible for some, for others 
it would have been but a negligible sum. 
In place of money bequests some mem- 
bers have in the past elected to leave mu- 
seum or library gifts, or even a house with 
or without contents or endowment. What 
I wish to emphasize here, and now, is the 
fact that it is in the power of every mem- 
ber to leave something. 

A pleasant custom has come into use 
throughout New England on the settling 
of an estate, namely, that of turning over 
to some deserving charity to sell for its own 
benefit, such household articles as cannot 
be used by family or friends in the settle- 
ment of an estate. While an excellent plan 
in itself, I would venture to suggest an 
improvement —that of giving this Society 
first choice of all such material before 
turning over the balance to miscellaneous 
charitable organizations. There would 
certainly be plenty left for them after the 
Society had removed what it felt it could 
use. As an example of what I mean, I 
would mention a certain estate, the execu- 


——- 


tors of which were presenting to the > 


" 
ciety some most acceptable material, and 
who had at the same time brought to- 
gether on the dining room table a large 
mass of glass, china and miscellaneous 
articles to be sold by a local charity. It was 
supposed we could use none of this, but in 
the lot was the finest Chinese soup tureen, 
with cover and platter, that has ever come 
to us. We had but to ask in order to re- 
ceive it. What Nf wish to stress briefly IS a 
suggestion that members in their wills 
give our Society first choice of what is not 
disposed of to family and friends before 
the local charities are called in to take 
whatever may be left. 

Three cash bequests were received dur- 
ing the past year—$1,000 from Mrs, 
Lizzie Lansing; $10,000 from Miss 


Eleanor Hassam; and $3,070.12 from 
the estate of Miss Ella A. Fiske. These 
bequests came unrestricted, and the Board 
of ‘Trustees has voted that Miss Fiske’s be 
used as an endowment fund for the 
*“Scotch”’-Boardman house, but the allo- 
cation of the other two has yet to be de- 
termined. Such bequests as these are of 
supreme importance and are so incredib}y 
helpful that I venture once again to urge 
all members carefully to consider the pos- 
sibility of naming the Society as the recip- 
lent of a gift of some kind— whether of 
money, real estate or personal property. 
We can use all three and, let me add, 
there is no apparent danger of our receiv- 
ing too much of any. Granted a continua- 
tion of the cordial support of its members, 
the Society cannot fail of a long and suc- 


cessful career, 














Report of the Librarian 


CAPTAIN [THOMAs G. FROTHINGHAM 


March 1, 1941 to March 1, 1942 


HE Society’s library collection 

now consists of 8,166 volumes 

and 27,858 pamphlets, all bear- 
ing directly on our chosen subjects, 1,951 
manuscripts, 2,994 measured drawings, 
and over a quarter million of photographic 
and other pictorial illustrations of New 
England’s past. 

The outstanding library gift of the past 
year consisted of four hundred and five 
photographs and thirty-seven measured 
drawings from Mr. John Mead Howells, 
many of which were used by him in his 
latest volume — [he Architectural Hert- 
tage of the Merrimack. 

Through the exchange of OLD-TIME 
NEW ENGLAND with museums and his- 
torical societies we receive many valuable 
publications. These are now almost en- 
tirely of domestic origin, for of the foreign 
exchanges only those from Great Britain, 
and occasionally one from Sweden, now 
come through. 

Perhaps the most popular gifts during 
the year just ended have been of a pictorial 
nature — 1,547 photographs, 346 stereo- 
graphs, 641 picture postal cards, and 
2,236 miscellaneous views. Adding these 
to those reported a year ago, gives the fol- 
low ing now in the library > 76,311 photo- 
graphs, 25,573 stereographs, $1,270 pic- 
ture postal cards, $2,640 miscellaneous 
views — totalling 265,794 items. 

As our collection of 23,150 negatives 
becomes better known, orders for prints 
become ever more frequent. As stated in 
other reports, our Stebbins collection of 
marine negatives is the largest specialized 
sub-division, and by far the most used. 


The library is badly in need of more 
space, requiring at least two or three times 
as much as is now allotted to it. For 
lack of such space many volumes and 
pamphlets are stored and therefore inac- 
cessible to members and the public. Even 
worse is the fact that the greater part of 
our pictorial collection is also in storage. 
However, it is not simply set aside in a 
haphazard fashion, but is packed in boxes, 
each box relating to its own particular sub- 
ject or state. As a result, should we, for 
example, desire to get all the Connecticut 
material together and classify it, there 
would be no difficulty involved, for every- 
thing relating to that state would be found 
in its own special series of boxes; and sim- 
ilarly with the other New England states. 

Another great need of the library ts a 
permanent, trained library staff. Until we 
can have it, the inroads on the time of our 
office force will be a serious loss to the So- 
ciety. Our present force is, from a library 
standpoint, wholly amateur, and as a re- 
sult the books and pamphlets are far from 
being as plentifully catalogued and cross- 
indexed as they should be, which neces- 
sarily handicaps all who desire to make use 
of our facilities. Perhaps our difficulties all 
boil down to this: that what the library 
needs most of all is endowment, and needs 
it very badly indeed. Owing to our highly 
specialized field, it IS richly deserved, for 
with us there is but very slight duplication 
of the work now done by others. Let us 
hope that the coming year may bring the 
library relief from some, at least, of its 
difficulties by making a beginning of pro- 


\ iding this much needed assistance. 
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Interior View of the Rocky Hill Meeting-house 
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Report of the Corresponding Secretary 


Mr. WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON 


() the President and Members of 
The Society For The Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities: 


I have the honor to present my Thirty- 
Second Annual Report as Corresponding 
Secretary and Real Estate Manager cov- 
ering the year March 1, 1941 to March 
1, 1942. 

If the term “streamlined” is not by this 
time worn threadbare, let me use it here, 
for it is my purpose to streamline my re- 
port and thereby make a war-time saving 
in paper, printer’s ink, etc. As usual, the 
real estate acquisition of the past year 
comes first. 


43- Rocky Hill Meeting-house, Amesbury, 
Mass. 

It was in January, 1942, that our So- 
ciety received as a oift from the West 
Parish Society of Salisbury, Massachusetts, 
the old meeting-house known every- 
where as the Rocky Hill Meeting-house 
in Amesbury, Massachusetts. ‘This is one 
of an ancient type familiar through sev- 
eral surviving examples, of which the two 
finest are unquestionably those at Sand- 
own, New Hampshire and Amesbury, 
Massachusetts; they are very much alike 
and about the only meeting-houses of this 
type in New England to come down in 
almost perfect condition. The writer had 
scarcely dared hope that either one would 
ever come into our possession, and that 
the Rocky Hill Meeting-house has done 
so is due entirely to the desire of the eight 
surviving pew holders that this ancient 
structure should for evermore be properly 
cared for. With it came that Society’s 
funds, amounting to about $8,000, which 


sum will be set aside as an endowment to 





provide for the proper care of the build- 
ing, contents and grounds. A pewter 
communion service is part of the gift, as 
well as some primitive candle holders, all 
of these being kept in a glass case in front 
of the pulpit. 

The exterior of the building is painted 
white, but the interior is almost wholly 
unpainted, time-stained white pine. Only 
the front of the gallery is painted, with 
additional primitive, painted decoration 
on and around the pulpit. 

The meeting-house was built in 1785 
on a site commanding an extensive view 
of the surrounding countryside. In it the 
Salisbury town meetings were frequently 
held from 1835 to 1886. When, in 
1586, the westerly section of Salisbury 
was added to Amesbury, the old meet- 
ing-house went with it. We may well 
congratulate ourselves on being the pos- 
sessors of so supremely interesting a New 
England antiquity. 


Following is a report on the Society’s 
other real estate properties in the order of 
acquisition : 


1. Swett-Ilsley house, before 1670, 4-6 High 
Road, Newbury, Mass. 

Received 1911 as a gift. Custodian: 
Miss Lilian J. Franklin. About two- 
thirds used as a tearoom, which can be 
unreservedly recommended as being of 
the very best quality. Repairs were large- 
ly aimed at keeping out the winter cold. 
Additional repairs are necessary, especial- 
ly on the out-buildings. The endowment 
of $586.02 is quite inadequate. Descend- 
ants of Stephen Swett are urged to add to 
it, A mortgage of $1,200 should be dis- 


charged ; 
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Rocky Hill Meeting-house 


BUILT IN 1786. 


2. Samuel Fowler house, 1810, 166 High 
Street, Danversport, Mass. 

Received 1912 as a gift. Custodians: 
Mr. Mrs. Charles H. Danforth. 


Roof repairs are urgently needed but 


and 


funds are lacking. The endowment of 
$72.85 should be much larger. 
3- Cooper-Frost-Austin house, 1657, 21 Lin- 
naean Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Received IO12 as the oift of various 
Custodian: Mrs. ‘Prescott 
Warren. Building and grounds in fine 


subscribers. 


condition and continually improving. En- 
dowment would be most welcome. 


AMESBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


4. “Scotch”-Bennett-Boardman house, 1651, 
61-67 Howard Street, Saugus, Mass. 
Purchased 1913-1914. Custodians: 
Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Edmands. Built 
by “The Undertakers of the Iron Works 
in Lin” to house Scotchmen taken pris- 
oner by Oliver Cromwell at the Battle of 
Dunbar and sent here to work for seven 
years as indentured servants before re- 
gaining their freedom. Endowment up 
to $20,000 urgently needed; none at 
present. Repairs are in order, and a separ- 
ate building for the custodians would 
permit proper furnishing of the old house. 
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Interior Wiew of the Rocky Hill Meeting-house 


SHOWING PULPIT, PEWS AND A SECTION OF 


5. Laws house, about 1800, Sharon, N. H. 
On west side of Peterborough-New 
Ipswich highway. Gift 1915 of Miss 
Alice E. Neale, with repairs gift of Virs. 
John Holmes Morison. Tenants: Mi. 
and Mrs. Lowell R. Smith. Property 
about carrying itself; in good condition 
and, with the co-operation of our tenants, 
continually improving. Repairs to barn 
last season. 
6. Harrison Gray Otis house, 1795, 141 
Cambridge Street, Boston, Mass. The So- 
ciety’s Headquarters. 
Gift in 1916 of various subscribers. 


THE GALLERY 


Number of visitors constantly increasing. 
Normal repairs only. Many storm win- 
dows added, with resulting saving in 
fuel. 


7. Eleazer Arnold house, 1687, Lincoln, R. I. 

Gift in 1918 in memory of Sabra 
Arnold. Custodians: Mr. and Mrs. P. F. 
Hodgkins. Unusually interesting house, 
in fair condition, Extensive — repairs 
planned for the coming summer. En- 
dowment $3,136.18; should be much 
larger. Must be plenty of descendants of 


Eleazer Arnold to supply tt. 
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8. Quincy Memorial, Litchfield, Conn. 

Bequest 1922 of Miss Mary Perkias 
Quincy, with substantial endowment. 
Modern house of limited use during one 
lifetime. Not open to inspection. 


g. Conant house, 1720, Townsend Harbor, 
Mass. 

On Lunenburg Road, near Route 2. 
Building of remarkable interest. Needs 
endowment. Society owns reversion after 
one life. ‘To be visited only by permission 
of life owner, Mrs. Leslie Es Stow, 103 
Hemenway Street, Boston. 


10. Abraham Browne, Jr., house, ca. 1698, 
562 Main Street, Watertown, Mass. 

Gift by subscription 1923. Oldest 
house in Watertown. Custodians: Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph A. Burnham. In good 
condition but badly in need of endow- 
ment; mortgage of $3,100 should be 
paid, 


11. Jackson house, 1664, Christian Shore, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Anonymous gift 1924. Oldest house 
in Portsmouth. Custodians: Mr. and 
Mrs. E. M. Bemis. In good condition, 
but chimney restoration should be com- 
pleted and house furnished. Great need 
Is money to finish repairs and for en- 
dowment. 


12.Richard Derby’s MclIntire-designed 
barn, 562 Main Street, Watertown, Mass. 
Purchased 1924-1925. In good con- 
dition but needs painting. Lacks undow- 
ment. Used for the storage of horse- 
drawn vehicles, repair material, miscel- 
laneous museum items, and for less im- 
portant library storage. 
13. Chaplin-Clarke house, 1671, Bradford 
Street, Rowley, Mass. 


Anonymous gift 1925. Oldest house 
in Rowley. Custodian: Mrs. Katherine 


— 


Pope. House in good condition, but harn 
and out-buildings urgently require re- 
pairs. Principal need is additional endow- 
ment. 


14.Richard Derby house, 1761, Derby 
Street, Salem, Mass. 

Purchased 1927. Presented by Society 
to the United States in 1926, and now 
a part of the Salem Maritime National 
Historic Site. In fine condition. 


15. Crocker tavern, 1754, Barnstable, Mass. 

Bequest 1927 of Mrs. David Crocke;. 
Custodians: The Misses Marian ang 
Edith Gibson. Normal small repairs only, 
Endowment about $9,500 is insufficient 
to care for garden and grounds in addi- 
tion to the buildings. 


16. Short house, 1733, 33 High Road, New- 
bury, Mass. 

Gift 1927 of two members. Between 
Parker River and Newburyport, corner 
of Rolfe’s Lane. Custodians: Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund C. Shepard. No substan- 
tial changes here the past year, Without 
endowment, which it richly merits. 


17. Rebecca Nurse house, 1678, 149 Pine 
Street, Danvers, Mass. 

Gift 1927, with small endowment, 
of the Rebecca Nurse Memorial <As- 
sociation. Custodians: Mr. and Mrs. 
George B. Gordon. Nothing new to re- 
port. Additional endowment would be 
welcome. 


18. “Drummer” Stetson house, 1694, Han- 
over, Mass. 

Gift 1928 of the late Dr. Lloyd Ver- 
non Briggs. At Hanover Center, next 
east of Public Library. Custodian: Mrs. 
Frances Fuller. In the death of Dr. 
Briggs, February 28, 1941, the Society 
lost a valued friend and generous mem- 


ber. After presenting the property, with 
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an endowment of $3,000, he assumed 
the burden of meeting all expenses be- 
yond the endowment income, and only 
4 short time before his death added 
$1,000 to the endowment fund. We re- 
port with gratitude that his generous 
treatment of the house is being continued 
by Mrs. Briggs, now serving her sixth 
term as a Trustee of the Society. 


19. Tristram Coffin, Jr., house, ca. 1651, 14 
High Road, Newbury, Mass. 

Gift 1929 of Mrs. Arthur M. Mer- 
riam. Custodians: Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam MacHugh. Endowment to be sub- 
stantially augmented through sale of real 
estate bequeathed for that purpose by the 
lat Mrs. Merriam. The endowment 
could, however, profitably be increased 
still further — a benefaction here recom- 
mended to the many thousand descend- 
ants of Tristram Coffin. House is in need 
of extensive repairs. 


20.Colonel John Thacher house, 1680, 
Yarmouthport, Mass. 

Gift 1929, with endowment. On 
main street at easterly end of the vil- 
lage. Custodians: Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
M. Ochs. ‘This property Is noW in need 
of slight repairs and extensive renovation. 


21. Emerson-Howard house, 1645, 41 
Turkey Shore Road, Ipswich, Mass. 

Gift 1929 of Mrs. Arthur W. Dow. 
Custodians: Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. 
Green, Necessary repairs scheduled for 
this coming summer. Endowment needs 
substantial increase to permit proper de- 
velopment of this estate. 


22. Peter Tufts house, 1678, 350 Riverside 
Avenue, Medford, Mass. 

Gift 1930 by popular subscription. 
Custodians: Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bick- 


nell. No endowment. In excellent condi- 


tion as the result of generous gifts re- 
ceived from Mr. Bicknell. 

23. Croade house, ca. 1700, Saylesville, 
Town of Lincoln, R. I. 

Gift 1930. In good condition. Imme- 
diately behind our Eleazer Arnold house. 
Tenants: Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Hodgkins. 
24. Spaulding Grist Mill, ca. 1840, Town- 
send Harbor, Mass. 

Gift 1930 of the Spaulding family. At 
beginning of the Lunenburg Road. Con- 
dition approximately as last year. Unfor- 
tunately, no use has recently been made 
of the mill. It should be operated as the 
Nantucket Historical Association handles 
its mill in Nantucket. Suggestions gladly 
received, 

25. Captain Jewett house, 1774 — Sarah 
Orne Jewett Memorial—South Berwick, 
Maine. See below. 


26. Eastman Community house, 1851, 
South Berwick, Maine. 

‘Two houses received by bequest IO 3l 
of Dr. Theodore Eastman; stand side 
by side in center of the village. Custodi- 
ans: Mr. and Mrs. John Burleigh. Noth- 
ing new to report. Administration is 
greatly facilitated by Mrs. Henry G. 
Vaughan, chairman of the committee, 
whose generous asistance has at all times 
been vital to the Society. 

27. Captain Bennett house, 1810, 199 Main 
Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 

Bequest 1932 of Miss Clara Bennett, 
with much mahogany furniture. Custo- 
dian: Mrs. Charlotte B. Spooner. Sub- 
stantial improvements have been made 
at this house, but as many more are re- 
quired in order that it should do the So- 
clety proper credit. The house is without 
endowment, and until such is received 
can never do justice to itself or its small 
old-fashioned garden. 
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28. Squash house, ca. 1750 (?), 61 Elm 
Street, Marblehead, Mass. 

Gift 1932 of the heirs of Miss Anne 
Hampton Barnes. Originally an old fish 
shed on some Marblehead w harf; later 
moved inland for use by the Gregory 
Seed Company as a place in w hich to 
dry squashes. Tenant: Mr. H. D. Hodg- 
kinson, under whose care the property is 
slowly but surely improving. 


29. Peabody Burying Ground, 1736, Mid- 


dleton, Mass., East Street. See below. 


30. Smith Burying Ground, 1775, Middle- 
ton, Mass., Mt. Vernon Street, near center 
of village. 

Gift 1932 of Mr. William C. Endi- 
cott with endowment. Mrs. George 
Francis Dow, as a committee of one, con- 
tinues to see that they are given the best of 
care, and each is in excellent condition. 


31. Simon Colton house, 1734, 787 Long- 
meadow Street, Longmeadow, Mass. 

Gift 1934 of the children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sabin W. Colton, Jr. Occupied by 
tenants, and so closed to members and the 
public. In excellent condition. Adminis- 
tered through the office of Henry M. 
Clark, Springfield. 


32. Winslow Crocker house, eighteenth 
century, Yarmouthport, Mass. 

Gift 1935. On main street in Yar- 
mouthport, about one hundred yards to 
the east of our Colonel John Thatcher 
house. Our custodian remains the same as 
previously. There iS nothing new to re- 
which, 
through excellent care and furnishings, 
remains perhaps the outstanding period 


house on Cape Cod. 


port concerning this house, 


33- “Bleakhouse,” ca 
N. H. 


. 1796, Peterborough, 


Samuel Eliot Mori- 


Gift 1935 of Mr. 


son. About half mile from village on 
Temple Mountain Road. ‘Tenants: Mr, 
and Mrs. Walter S. Bingham, who, since 
1940, have maintained here an excellent 
guest house. The superb view of Monad- 
nock, the hospitable atmosphere, ant que 
furnishings, and good home cooking 
make this a place worthy of recommen- 


dation to our members and their friends. 


34. Cooperage Shop, ca. 1845, Townsend 
Harbor, Mass. 
Gift 1936 of Hon. Huntley N. Spauld- 


ing, his sister Mrs. Walter Armington 


Potter, and the late Hon. Rolland H., 
Spaulding. At beginning of Lunenburg 


Road directly opposite our Spaulding Grist 
Mill (24), and across the river from the 
Conant house (9). Unfortunately, no 
use was made of this property during the 
past year, the uncertainty of the times 
counting heavily against it. It could ap- 
propriately be used for war work, and it is 
hoped something of the kind may develop 
during the summer. 
35- Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson-Pitman 
house, ca. 1700, 228 Spring Street, New- 
port, R. I. 

Gift 1937 by subscription. Custodian: 
Miss Alice an 


largely given over to tenants, and 


Banning. This house 1s 
scarcely be made a period house museum 
until we receive tax exemption in Rhode 
Island, 
ment for the maintenance of the prop- 
erty. Through the generosity of irs. 
H. kK. Estabrook we recently received a 


as well substantial endow- 


corner cabinet filled with ancient china 
for exhibition in this house. 


36. Colonel Josiah Quincy house, 1770, 20 
Muirhead Street, Wollaston, Quincy, Mass. 

Gift 1937 of various subscribers, Cus- 
todians: Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Hamels. 


Minor improvements were made during 
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the year. Through a clause in the will of 
the late Mrs. Josiah Quincy this house 
and the Society may eventually benefit, 
but as yet it Is too early to speak definitely 
on the subject. The Abigail Phillips 
Quincy Chapter, D. A. R., continues to 
meet here. 

37. Thomas Woodbridge house, 1810, 48 
Bridge Street, Salem, Mass. 

Gift 1938 of a small group of ad- 
mirers of the work of Samuel McIntire, 
who designed it. This house is at last 
ceasing to be an immediate burden on the 
Society and bids fair to earn its upkeep 
from now on. This is, however, possible 
only at the cost of installing dealers in 
antiques on the first floor — a temporary 
expedient, let us hope. It is a pleasure to 
recommend all these dealers to the pat- 
ronage of our members. Repairs during 
the past year included a beginning of re- 
shingling the roof, work to be concluded 
this spring. Additional repairs are planned 
for the coming year. 

38. Nehemiah Royce house, 1672, 538 
North Main Street, Wallingford, Conn. 

Gift 19 39 of Miss Helen F. Royce, 
with the contents, a fine collection of old 
furniture of the country house type, large- 
ly of local origin. Nothing new to report. 
We anticipate rebuilding the stone chim- 
ney this summer, but further improve- 
ments will have to await the receipt of 
additional endowment. 


39. Alexander house, Linden Hall, 1811, 
284 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 

Gift 1939 of Mrs. James J. Storrow, 
Mr. Alexander Phillips, Mrs. Anne E. 
Harris and Mrs. Pauline G. A. Fritts. 
Custodian: Mrs. Harold Hosmer Howe. 
Extensive renovations and repairs were 
made at this property, which it is hoped 
may assume its final shape as a_ period 
house museum some time during the 





coming year. The Society is indebted to 
Virs. Richard Hooker, Mr. Alexander 
Phillips and Mrs. Howe for their cordial 
co-operation. Substantial gifts of furni- 
ture were received from Miss Adelaide 
Milton de Groot of New York City. 
40. Indian Hill, Indian Hill Street, West 
Newbury, Mass. 

Gift 1939 of Mr. Ben: P. P. Moseley. 
Last summer’s custodian: Mr. Ralph E. 
Ladd. Cost of a summer custodian al- 
mest balanced by entrance fees. Essen- 
tial structural repairs and care of grounds 
and gardens easily absorbed remaining 
income. This property has tremendous 
potentialities which only substantial en- 
dowment can make possible of achieve- 
ment. The farm continues to be let to 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Cooney, Jr. 


41. Lee-Whipple house, 1737, Harbor 
Street, Manchester, Mass. 

Bequest 1939 of Mr. George N. 
Whipple. Rented for two years to Mr. 
and Mrs. Sargent Bradlee as a residence, 
and so closed to visitors. House thorough- 
ly renovated and repaired, the costs to be 
recovered from rental. Here occurred 
the second fire in the Society’s history, 
from which we escaped, luckily, with no 
loss excepting a modern and inappropri- 
ate mantelpiece in the left parlor, which 
was badly damaged. A new one was sub- 
stituted, designed along old lines by Mr. 
Frank Chouteau Brown, recently head 
of the Historic American Buildings Sur- 
vey in this part of the country. Fire dam- 
age amounted to $365, insurance recov- 
ered $270; the difference, $95, repre- 
sents cost of new mantel rather than re- 
pair of old. 

42. Jacobs house, 1726, corner Main Street 
(Route 123) and Jacobs Avenue, Assinippi, 
Norwell, Mass. 

Bequest 1941 of Dr. Henry Barton 
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Jacobs, with endowment. West wing 
thoroughly repaired and adapted to the 
housekeeping needs of our custodians, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Goode. The 
well water proving inadequate, a new 
and slightly deeper well was dug some 
forty feet away, tapping a supply of water 
more than sufficient for all our purposes. 
The exact future use of lake, wood land 
and farm land is yet to be determined, 
but the will gives us the option of co- 
operating, as seems best, with the state, 
the town, or other appropriate societies. 
The Jacobs property promises to become 
one of our most attractive, but its full 
development may well be delayed for the 
duration. 


Summary of Real Estate. 

This summarizes briefly the condition 
of our forty-three properties, of which 
the Derby house in Salem was, in 1937, 
given the United States, leaving forty- 
two still in our hands. The following 
eighteen can be listed as self-supporting: 


3 Cooper-Frost-Austin house 
8 Quincy Memorial 
15 Crocker tavern 
17 Rebecca Nurse house 
18 Samuel Stetson house 
19 Tristram Coffin, Jr., house 
20 Colonel John Thacher house 
1 Emerson-Howard house 
22 Peter Tufts house 
23 Croade house 
28 Squash house 
29 Peabody Burying Ground 
30 Smith Burying Ground 
31 Simon Colton house 
32 Winslow Crocker house 
41 Lee-Whipple house 
42 Jacobs house 
4 


Rx icky Hill Meeting-house 


These properties are able to balance 
their budgets, although not always to 
their best advantage. In other words, ad- 
ditional endowment would permit better 
care of now neglected grounds, and espe- 
cially of gardens, and a closer approxima- 
tion of satisfactory museum management 
of the houses. | ; 


The following eleven properties are 
financially on the border-line: 

5s Laws house 

7 Eleazer Arnold house 
9 Conant house 
13 Chaplin-Clarke house 

5 Captain Jewett house 
6 Eastman Community house 
27 Captain Bennett house 
36 Colonel Josiah Quincy house 
37. Thomas Woodbridge house 
35 Nehemiah Royce house 
39 Alexander house 


The properties in this group should 
properly have larger endowments. While 
not likely to show losses, they may on oc- 
casion do so, and are all only slightly 
above the border-line of sel f-support. The 
Conant house costs us nothing at the mo- 
ment, but may very well do so when it 
comes to us, without endowment. 


The third group contains thirteen 
properties, all practically unendowed and 
almost certain every year to be admin- 
istered at a loss: a 

1 Swett-IIsley house 

2 Samuel Fowler house 
4 “Scotch” -Bennett-Boardman 

house 

6 Harrison Gray Otis house 
10 Abraham Browne, Jr., house 
11 Jackson house 

12 Derby barn 

16 Short house 
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24 Spaulding Grist Mill 

33 “Bleakhouse” 

34 Cooperage Shop 

35 Mawdsley-Gardner-Watson- 
Pitman house 


40 “Indian Hill” 


Of these, two, the Fowler and Mawd- 
sley, could almost certainly be adminis- 
tered at a profit by dividing them into 
apartments, which could easily be done in 
each case without injury to the antiquari- 
an features of the house. ‘The museum 
house angle would, however, have to be 
temporarily given up—a sacrifice which 
the Board has to date declined to sanction. 
The Grist Mill and the Cooperage Shop 
might perhaps be made self-supporting in 
normal times in the hands of someone ad- 
ministering them as commercial proposi- 
tions. The Grist Mill at Nantucket ships 
ground meal the country over in response 
to mail orders, and it would seem as 
though ours might conceivably do the 
same. As for our Cooperage Shop, it would 
be a satisfaction to see it now used for 
some purpose connected with the war ef- 
fort, or if not that then for some purpose 
closely allied to the cooperage business. Its 
one-time use as a tearoom is certainly out 
for the duration. 

The Swett-IIlsley house open as a tea- 
room, and “‘Bleakhouse,”’ used as a guest 
house, would normally be good risks. 
Now, however, the gasoline, tire and 
travel situations present unpredictable 
complications. 

The Short house and Derby barn are 
quite apt to go for years without loss, until 
some major repair necessitates corre- 
sponding expenditure. The Short has 
some income, but not enough; the Derby 
barn has no income at all. 

The “Scotch,” Browne and Jackson 





houses, each a notable example of the sev- 
enteenth century, are, unluckily, without 
endowments. Although the Browne and 
Jackson have a little income, it is not 
enough, and the “Scotch,” one of the 
very best seventeenth-century houses in 
America, has none. These three can be 
counted on to contribute slightly to our 
annual deficit. It is doubtful if they could 
be made self-sustaining without sacrific- 
Ing some of their seventeenth-century 
charm and antiquarian value. 

“Tndian Hill” is not at the moment a 
lability, but its future, after the expira- 
tion of the annual guarantees, is most de- 
cidedly problematical. 

The Otis house, with the connecting 
New England Museum, being the So- 
ciety’s headquarters, is in a class by itself. 
By no possibility could it be made to pay ; 
nothing but a very substantial endow- 
ment would suffice to keep it annually out 
of the red. 


How Acquired. 

Of the forty-three properties listed sev- 
en came by bequest, twenty-eight by gift, 
four by purchase, and four as the result 
of successful appeals. Most of the proper- 
ties happen to be in Massachusetts, but 
wills of which we have knowledge will 
presently serve to raise the number from 
the cther states. ‘he Society's record of 
achievement, while short of its highest 
ambitions, remains, nevertheless, a nota- 
ble one, and persons with problems in re- 
gard to the disposal of ancestral property, 
which they may wish to protect, or to per- 
petuate, are invited to consult with us. In- 
tending testators might find it helpful to 
submit drafts of their proposed wills to 
our counsel for advice. Ample, and some- 
times tragic, experience has shown such a 


course to he wise. 
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Frost Graveyard, Newcastle, N. H. 
We hold an fund of 


$1,000, the income applicable to the up- 


endowment 


keep of this graveyard. Conditions have 
greatly improved under the Society’s care, 
but the change in ownership of an ad join- 
ing property has recently added some- 
what to our difficulties. Mr. Paul Frost, 
a Trustee of the Society, supervises the 
spending of the income of this fund, 
which was raised through his own efforts. 
Frost descendants are asked to note that a 
larger endowment would bring still bet- 
ter results. Some of the burial stones are 
of supreme interest and well worth in- 


specti mn. 


General Appeal. 

One General Appeal, of May 29, for 
$5,250, was sent the members last year. 
Responses showed a decided falling off 
from the preceding Appeal, of November 
15, 1940, 
With the coming of the war, the usual 
Fall Appeal for 1941 was omitted. 


which was oversubscribed. 


Transportation. 

Last summer the Society bought a sec- 
which has 
amply proved its utility. In spite of the 
rationing of both tires and gasoline, it is 


ond-hand station wagon, 


essential that the Society, which is a chari- 
table corporation, should be able to keep 
in touch with all its outlying properties. 
Every effort will be made to use trains, 
trolleys, and taxies wherever feasible, but 
even so, recurring instances will make the 
use of our station wagon necessary and its 
ownership invaluable. 


Magazine. 

The question of reducing the size of 
the Society’s magazine, or even giving it 
up entirely for the duration, has been con- 


sidered by the Board of ‘Trustees. As a re- 
sult, it was decided to reduce the number 


both of pages and of illustrations, which 
should result in a slight saving. It v 

deemed inadvisable to give up the maga- 
zine altogether, since it 1s the Society’s 
only return to interested members li 
at a long distance from our properties. 


Ix 


Admissions. 


In the last Revenue Act, designed + 
increase national income during these war 
years, the exemption from taxation of ad- 
missions to charities was replaced by a tax 
of ten per cent. The law requires admission 
tickets progressively numbered and bear- 
ing the name of the property to be visited, 
the admission price, the tax and the grand 
total. These and other rules seemed such a 
complicated procedure that all admissions 
have, for the moment, been given up, ex- 
cepting at the headquarters building, the 
Otis house, and its New England Mu- 
seum, where we are experimenting with 
this system. To date the anticipated diffi- 
culties have proved to be less than had 
been feared, but the trouble involved re- 
mains considerable. 


New England Museum. 

The difficulties of our Museum are en- 
tirely financial, We need more space, 
more show cases, a trained staff, and 
money with which to buy some of the 
choice articles not normally received as 
gifts. A group of museum men long ago 
foresaw and estimated the Society’s need 
for a very large and, therefore, costly 
museum building, heavily endowed, and 
there has never been any reason for 
changing this estimate. There is as yet no 
indication to show how this museum 
building is to be obtained; museum gifts 
continue to arrive in unabated numbers, 
and of varied degrees of excellence and 
value. All have their uses, however, for 
not only do we collect for our New Eng- 
land Museum but we must, also, furnish 
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houses ran“ing in type from the city man- 
sion of the merchant prince or the home 
of the country squire, to that of the simple 
farmer. Each must be furnished in ac- 
cordance with its needs, and it is this wide 
range that makes it possible for the So- 
ciety to use a greater variety of gifts than 
1S probably the case with any other anti- 
quarian society. 


Library. 

The needs of the library are almost 
identical with those of the Museum; 
namely, space, personnel and endow- 
ment. Library space is so lacking that the 
greater number of books and pamphlets 
are now in storage and, therefore, un- 
available for use. So, also, are uncounted 
scores of cartons of clippings and small 
pictorial material of lesser immediate val- 
ue. The superb American portion, in 
thirty-six volumes, largely of Prang’s 
work, of a famous English collection of 
greeting cards is also packed away in our 
basement storage. To resurrect all this, 
and much other library material, would 
require several rooms or much shelving, 
and its use would necessitate a trained li- 
brary personnel. Only endowment in- 
come, or a very large increase in our 
membership, could possibly supply funds 
to meet these needs. Just how large a li- 
brary endowment could profitably be 
used, who can say! Let us assume as a 
start simply a librarian with two assist- 
ants, costing for the three perhaps $4,200 
a year, and as much more for supplies — 
binding, mounting, new books, etc. — and 
we reach the sum of $8,400, or three per 
cent of a fund of $280,000. I would sug- 
gest bequests for use as library funds as a 
desirable beginning of such a benefaction. 
The War. 

It was with the deepest concern that 
the gradual approach of war was watched 


from year to year, until now, when the 
bubble of peace has finally burst, we find 
ourselves engulfed in the greatest war in 
human history. Those so ill-advised as to 
have imagined that the rapid develop- 
ment of the struggle would not affect 
them personally must now realize their 
lack of vision; and the war is as yet but a 
few months old. How its development 
will finally react on our daily lives none 
can say, but we can be certain that each 
and every one of us will be profoundly 
affected. Nor can our Preservation So- 
ciety In any way escape; it is already feel- 
ing the effects most seriously, and will 
unquestionably feel them still more strong- 
ly as the struggle progresses. We can only 
hope that, as in the case of the last war, it 
may come through unscathed with power 
to continue for generations to come its 
efforts to preserve for the future the best 
creations of the past. 

Since the Otis house is only about half 
a mile from the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
it has been considered the Society’s great- 
est war risk and, accordingly, 1s protected 
with sand boxes, shovels and hose for 
sprinkling water, which would help 
against incendiary bombs. For protection 
against the collapse of the building as the 
result of a nearby explosion, a basement 
shelter, if sufficiently solid, might suffice, 
and one will probably be built. Against a 
direct hit, the only reliable protection 
would be a reinforced concrete shelter 
seventy feet below the surface, with at 
least two exits — safety to be had only ata 
prohibitive price. 


Membership. 

‘The report of President Lisle stresses 
forcefully the gravest need of the Society, 
which should be the one easiest to meet; 
namely, that of a constant stream of new 
members. It is more than likely that each 
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of our members may presently be asked to 
bring in one or two new members. Since 
the supreme importance of such an appeal 
is far too often ov erlooked, the writer re- 
cords here his profound conviction that 
than the most 


united eftorts of all our members will suf- 


nothing less strenuous 
fice to insure the Society the prosperity we 
all wish for it. We have seen our member- 
ship almost halved in the years that fol- 
lowed the high mark of 1929. These 
have been years of depression, panic, po- 
litical experimentation and now of war. 
The Society is indeed facing crucial finan- 
cial problems, and that at a time when its 
resources of membership have suftered 
It is to regain the help of just 
such a membership as that which we have 
lost that is essential for putting the So- 
ciety once more onto its feet so that it may 
face the future with the same self-assur- 
ance as in the past. That we should fail to 


grieveo usly. 


recover this enviable position is unthink- 
able, but equally improbable is it that we 
should succeed in regaining it by any other 
means than by the earnest efforts of our 
own members. Let us, then, take with the 
utmost President  Lisle’s 
warning that the lost membership must be 


serk IusSNness 


as well as 
his ur gent appeal that each member bring 


reg rained. and even increased, 


in at least two of the new members re- 


quired, 


Summary. 

Appearances to the contrary notwith- 
standing, this is really a time for optimism 
Many 


rather than pessimism. factors in 


the present national situation point to 
glorious future progress for such a socicty 
as ours. More persons than ever are be- 
coming 
their 
through the agency of a holding corpora 
tion such as The Society For The Presi - 
vation Of New England Antiguiti 
which will protect them from the destruc- 
tive influences of time as well as from 
mistaken 


aware of the need of preserv! 


ancestral homes and possessions 


/ 


moves of unappreciative de- 
This same 
tendency operates in England, where th: 


National 


appre ximatin 


scendents or future owners. 


Trust, an organization closely 

g our Own In its objectives, 
received during the past year more prop- 
erties than in any one previous year. In 
spite of difficulties of all kinds, it has con- 
tinued its work of repair and what we 
They have, 
the same struggle to maintain 


here would call restoration. 
over there, 
financial stability that we have here, and 
sign of weakening under a 
than that to which 
we have as yet been subjected. We hay: 


but they 


yet show no 
strain vastly greater 
the financial strain only, have, 
in addition, the full impact of warfare as 
‘Their 


vet spared us over here. ancient 


monuments have been destroyed by 
scores, many beyond all hope of repair; 

while ours are still intact. That we should 
expect to be spared indefinitely may be |; 
vain hope, but that we should meet a 
future with the determination 


shown by our English cousins is the least 


same 


to be expected of us. In no Way must we 
” . - : . . 5 . 
fail, for the need of our Society’s services 


is now vreater than ever before. 














Report of the Director of the Museum 


Mr. ARTHUR W. JOHNSON 


March 1, 1941 to March 1, 1942 


© the President and Members of 

the Society I submit my second 

Annual Report as Director of the 
Museum: 

A museum, by definition, is a place 
where objects of historical, artistic, scien- 
tific and cultural value are gathered un- 
der conditions which insure maximum 
protection against the hazards of fire, 
theft and the natural disintegration result- 
ing from the uncontrolled action of heat, 
cold and atmospheric conditions. ‘This 
definition of a museum would, I am sure, 
have been considered quite sufficient three 
years ago, but for those responsible for the 
care of such collections it has been rudely 
bombed out of existence in Europe, and 
especially in England, thus presenting a 
whole new set of problems which must re- 
ceive prompt and adequate solution. 

May I assure our members at the be- 
ginning of this report that their ‘Trustees 
are not unmindful of the precarious con- 
ditions under which we must exist during 
war’s emergencies. They have been 
among the first to grasp the seriousness of 
these problems and to organize for the 
necessary solutions, on the supposition 
that “it can happen here,” and that if it 
does happen suitable preparations will be 
found to have been made. 

As a Society, we are in a particularly 
fortunate position, Our museum eggs are 
not all gathered into one basket, but are 
distributed in almost as many localities as 
those in which we hold property through- 
out New England. From our own survey 


of this distribution in terms of geography, 
it would seem that the Harrison Gray 
Otis house and its attached museum 


building are in the most critical zone. if 
one were to view the landscape from the 
roof of the Otis house it would be easy to 
realize that within a bomb’s throw are 
some of the most vital defense projects of 
New England. 

‘To the end that this knowledge may 
not disturb our members, permit me to 
assure you that plans have been made, 
which presently will be put into operation, 
to disperse our most cherished objects now 
gathered here to less vulnerable locations. 
[t is not my intention to outline the details 
of these plans but only to give some inti- 
mation of the general rules we intend to 
follow. If, in the near future, you should 
wander about our museum building and 
fail to see some objects which have been 
given to the Society, do not feel disturbed. 
Please do not think that they are not 
cherished sufficiently to be placed in a 
conspicuous place; on the contrary, you 
will be justified in arriving at precisely the 
Opp site conclusion. 

‘The first Museum Director of whom 
history gives us certain knowledge was 
Noah, who assembled that unique floating 
museum of natural history known to sis 
all. One of his fundamental precepts, 
which every Museum Director has tried 
to emulate, has been to have at least two 
2K rd specimens of every object. Our own 
museum has followed this precept as far as 
humanly possible, but Noah, asa Museum 
Director, had at his command in his 
chosen field resources that no other Mu- 
scum Director has ever been able to 
muster. 

At this time we find it necessary to for- 
sake another point of view held by Noah. 


Lig 
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He insisted that his collection be housed 
under one roof. Present conditions re- 
quire that we house ours under as many 
as possible, and we are indeed fortunate 
in having so many of our own houses at 
our command. This is one of the first 
fruits of our faith in a long-term policy. 
‘Today we can make our own survey of 
our various properties and rate them, ac- 
cording to their locations, as possible risks 
and then utilize the less vulnerable. 
Where we have been so fortunate as to 
have acquired two good objects of the 
same kind, we can separate them in terms 
of distance and so increase our chances of 
coming through the present emergency 
with at least one survivor. 

This is but one side of the present mu- 
seum problem. The other concerns our 
membersand friends. As we all know, there 
Is an increasing pressure being brought by 
the officials of Civilian Defense to require 
of those people so fortunate as to have at- 
tics, that those attics be largely cleared and 
their contents dispersed. In passing, may I 
say that among our various houses this 
problem is receiving attention, and in the 
process we are shifting much material to 
lower levels and to other places. Many of 
our members, however, may not be in so 
fortunate a position. They may be faced 
with the alternative of a quick dispersal or 
disposal of their cherished memorials of 
the past, whose storage places may now be 
found to be in vulnerable areas. 

In times of stress there is a tendency 
for pecple to lose, for the moment, their 
sense of historical proportion and to make 
needless sacrifices of valuable historical 
material rather than face the problem of 
conserving it. Io these may we suggest 
that if and when this problem comes they 
should feel free at any time to consult 
with our staff for advice. May we also 
assure them that we have ample space for 


me 


a huge amount of gift material in non- 
vulnerable areas. 

In another sense, yet arising from the 
same conditions, there is a tendency for 
needless sacrifice of materials of historical 
and aesthetic worth of wrought metal, 
such as bronze, copper, iron, etc. May we 
point out that the amount of metal which 
could be salvaged from such sacrifices 
would constitute a negligible contribution 
to the national effort. In my humble opin- 
ion, antique brass candlesticks, andirons, 
fire-screens, and the like, are far more 
needed by our Society than as yet by our 
government, 

It is our desire to keep our museum 
properties open to the public as far as pos- 
sible, should a national emergency arise ; 
yet, should the cost prove to be greater 
than the return, we know that our mem- 
bers would wish us to pursue the wiser 
course. Our members may be assured 
that no matter what happens, much of 
our material will be available to scholars 
and students, even if we should be forced 
to close our collections to the general pub- 
lic under war conditions. 

With this general introduction to the 
situation which confronts us, let us turn to 
the various gifts and acquisitions of the 
year just ended. They totalled 1726 and 
came from one hundred and eleven don- 
ors. Doubtless the most Important item, 
and one which divides itself between the 
province of the library and the museum, 
is the finest collection of stencils in Ameri- 
ca, including a stencil maker’s tool box 
and its brushes. Th’s latter is believed to 
be absolutely unique. The possession of all 
this material, which came through the be- 
quest of the late Miss Janet Waring, 
places our Society in the first position in 
this field among museums and collectors 
in this country. Miss Waring’s bequest 
also included two splendid Hitchcock 
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chairs, the backs having fruit-design sten- 
cilling. 

Also outstanding is the acquisition by 
the Society during the past year of thir- 
teen Rogers groups. The beginning of 
this collection extends back to the period 
when our first report was printed, and the 
succeeding additions have placed our 
Rogers group collection among the half 
dozen most complete anywhere, and with 
two unique items. 

Among other valued gifts to the mu- 
seum during the past year we list the fol- 
lowing donors and their gifts: 

Miss Ellen A. Jarvis, linen tablecloths 
and fine linen towels formerly belonging 
to Commodore (and Mrs.) Isaac Hull 
of the frigate Constitution. 

Mrs. Arthur L. Coburn, hand-made 
American flag said to be about one hun- 
dred and sixty-five years old. 

Rev. William Brattle Oliver, an oil 
portrait of Hubbard Oliver (after whom 
Oliver Street, Boston, named ) 
painted by B. F. Nutting, Jr., in 1848. 

Viss Catherine W. Faucon, a number 
of pieces of furniture, including chairs and 


Was 


tables, made of mahogany and teakwood. 

The Misses Frances Henrietta 
Smith, a fine collection of doll’s articles —_— 
table, bureau, music box, tea set, white 
china, trunk fitted with doll’s clothing 


and 


and accessories. 

Mrs. William F. Hopson, many arti- 
cles of clothing including lace and em- 
broidered collars, caps, underclothing, 
dresses; hand-woven linen towels and 
bed linen; daguerreotypes; and a few 
pleces of jewelry ; 

Estate of Miss Cornelia Frost, an in- 
teresting corner wall cabinet; set of doll’s 
blue and white china brought by clipper 
ship to Salem; six small dolls. 

Miss Sally Fairchild, a small woven 
square on which is outlined in colors an 





American flag, said to have been done by 
Barbara Frietchie. 

Mrs. George Clapp Andrew, pair of 
woven silk pictures of Washington and 
Lincoln; child’s Hitchcock-type 
chair; bedside table of mahogany; two 
mirrors with heavy gilt frames, ca. 1810- 
1525. 

Mr. Ira G. Hersey, large worsted- 
work picture — ““Rebecca at the Well,” 
and the colored embroidery chart from 
which the picture was copied. 

Mrs. Charles D. Freeman, four small 
oil portraits of members of her family. 

Estate of Miss Edna R. Gardiner, 


many household and personal articles; 


side 


doll’s furniture and dishes; games; etc. 

Miss Ella Newton Rhoades, many mis- 
cellaneous items, including jewelry; an 
interesting child’s pottery tea set of 1850. 

Misses Alice B. and Lydia G. Chase, 
many articles of household use or decora- 
tion. 

Miss Lillian Cleveland, pair of blue 
and white Staffordshire plates, which are 
part of a set presented some years ago by 
Mrs. E. H. Lansing ( Miss Cleveland’s 
cousin ) ; oil portrait of Mrs. Eliza ( Hall) 
Gorham. 

Mrs. H. K. Estabrook, framed letter 
of Leigh Hunt; framed verse of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; Royal Worcester tea 
set; Spode, Staffordshire, and miscellane- 
ous makes of china; silver mug; brass 
candle-stand. 

Mrs. Charles P. Strong, Lowestoft 
bowl with Masonic emblems of decora- 
tion, ca. 1787; two Delft jars. 

Mrs. Madeleine Miller, trunk filled 
with dolls’ outfits. 

Mrs. Daniel Staniford, wearing ap- 
parel; several interesting old hats; jewel- 
ry; two hanging lamps. 

Miss E. A. Burrage, doll’s dinner set of 
twenty-eight pieces; Canton plate. 
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Miss Alice Ahlborn, excellent patch- 
work quilt with homespun lining; two 
large woolen blankets. 

Miss Lilias Page, Barége shawl; sev- 
eral shoulder capes of silk, wool and moire 
silk; dress of about 1825; mourning veils; 
lace and embroidered collars; slant-top 
table desk; other miscellaneous articles. 

Miss Bertha C. Dobson, collection of 
very fine lace collars and veils. 

Miss Hattie Baldwin, alabaster clock 
under glass bell; large gilt-framed mirror. 

Mr. Edward B. Stratton, two wooden 
mantels from the Ebenezer Hancock 
house, Boston. : 

Mrs. William Simes, sixteen colored 
lithographs of Presidents of the United 
States, several by N. Currier; all in simple 
mahogany veneer frames. 

Mrs. Henry B. Spelman, large collec- 
tion of children’s dresses; baby clothing, 
including cashmere wrappers and coats, 
crocheted booties and kid slippers; large 
collection of evening and street dresses of 
the 1890’s and early 1900’s; women’s 
hats of the same periods; lace neckwear. 

Mrs. Foster Stearns, Coles coat of 
arms “‘By the Name of Lewis.” 

Estate of Mr. March G. Bennett, 
sword of the Revolutionary period. 

The two following gifts were made to 
our Society with the understanding that 
they are to be exhibited in the Shirley- 


—e 


Eustis house when that building is ready 
for inspection by the public: 

Mrs. Charles S. Hamlin, an oil portrait 
of Governor William Eustis, by A. W, 
‘Twitchell ( copy of the original by Stuar:), 

Mr. Erving Pruyn, oil portrait of Gov- 
ernor William Shirley, by Curran. 

Mr. George F. Bray, of Yarmouth, 
Massachusetts, bequeathed to the Society a 
chest of ivory ornaments and decorations; 
all his Indian relics; all his South Sea Isl- 
and relics; with the following request: 
‘All of said relics and antiques to be held 
by said Society and exhibited by it on its 
premises in the said Town of Yarmouth 
as the ‘Bray Collection.’ ”’ 

Loans to the Society received during 
the past year are as follows: 

Master Putnam Blodgett, three Steigel 
glass wine glasses; Steigel glass mug. 

Mr. Wentworth Blodgett, maple chest 
of drawers with combination slant-top 
desk; long wooden settee with spindle 
back. 

Mr. Frank Chouteau Brown, curly 
maple gate-leg table with drop leaves. 

Mrs. Richard Y. Fitzgerald, large gir- 
andole mirror. 

Mrs. William Dunnell, mahogany 
drop-leaf table with central pedestal; up- 
holstered rocking chair. 

Mr. Wm. Sumner Appleton, five oil 
paintings; two silver pitchers. 











